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CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS. 


This part of Texas is about as much ofa 
terra iucognita to most of our readers, as 
China—certainly much less has been writ- 
ten upon it—probably because there is 
much less about which to write. 

Corpus Christi is reached by proceeding 
as one best may, to Indianola, (to which 
place a steamer runs from New Orleans 
once in five days.) Froma small hamlet 
in the vicinity of this town, the mails and 
passengers are conveyed to Corpus Christi 
insmall sail boats, drawing about two feet, 
which makés the trip’ through the lagoons 
bet ween the long islands lying along the 
coast, and the main land. A more disa- 
greeable voyage is seldom made. 

The town of Corpus Christi is a strag- 
gling village built mostly along the shore 
of Aransas Bay, with a few houses upon 
the bluff, which rises, at a few hundred 
yards from the beach, to a height of per- 
haps eighty feet. The place owes its slight 
importance and activity cheifly to its being 
the head quarters of the military depart- 
ment of Texas, and the depot for supplies 
of troops; and to a little trade to the Rio 
Grinde. Vegetables of all kinds are 
scarce ; fish and oysters very abundant.— 
The heat is tempered by the strong sea- 
breeze ; and the town has the further ad- 
vantage—a rare one in Texas—of being 
perfectly healthy. 











Narrative. 








ORIGINAL. 


HERE AND THERE.—NO. VI. 


BY SALLIE SINGLE. 


My last left me, just arrived at the hos- 
pitable mansion of my friends in Montreal. 
After an hour of that hurried talk in which 
80 many questions are asked and so few 
answered, usual upon the meeting of old 
friends, 1 was sentenced (on the ground of 
being somewhat of an invalid and of rising 
before 4 o’clock,) to solitary confinement 
tomy room for an hour or two, and I soon 
sank into a profound sleep, from which I 
was wakened to a consciousness of most 
temarkable and delightful sounds. The 
air around me seemed full of solemn mu- 
sic, floating in rich swelling waves, and 
dying away into delicious echoes, to rise 
again, full and soft and heavy as before. 
Where was I—in the body or out? I 
opened my eyes. The room was strange 
and dark, and I shut them again to listen 
to that strain of unearthly melody. When 
at length I was fully awake, but still won- 
dering, the friend whose guest I was, and 
who shall call Emily, came in. I told 
her of my doubts of my own identity, at 
which she laughed heartily, and being suc- 





ceeded by a servant bearing 
a waiter with hot coffee, and 
other ** material aid and com- 
fort.’ She soon convinced 
me that I was still in an 
earthly tabernacle. 

But those strange, bewil- 
dering sounds, so sweet, so 
solemn—were they too of 
‘earth? Yes, they proceeded 
from the bells on the great 
Catholic church, and were 
ringing because it was a 
saint’s day. The blinds 
were thrown open, and | 
could distinctly see the build- 
ing, which is the pride of 
Montreal, and one of the 
most imposing I had ever seen, It had 
two towers, in one of which there was a 
chime of eight bells, and in the other, one 
immense bell, weighing 24,780 pounds.— 
It was brought from Europe some years 
ago, and raised with much parade and 
pomp; and when settled in its place, it 
was consecrated by the Bishop, who was 
drawn up to that immense elevation in a 
basket, on the outside, amid the cheers and 
shouts of thousands of spectators, all good 
members of the true Catholic church, of 
course, and all firm believers in the power 
of the priest to make the inseasible metal 
holy forever after. - What the’ process of 
consecration was, I know not, save that 
holy water was applied, and prayers offer- 
ed to the Virgin. 

As much of my remarks on Montreal 
will have a connection with Catholic insti- 
tutions, I may as well state here, that 
three-fourths of the inhabitants of the city 
are Catholics; that the priests have almost 
unbounded wealth, derived partly from 
foreign aid, but chiefly from their own im. 
positions upon their deluded followers 
around them; and that having this power 
of numbers and of wealth, they exersise an 
almost unlimited influence over the habits 
and consciences of the people, such as we 
never see in the United States where they 
aré comparatively poor and few in number. 
Hence I saw a development of Catholicism 
new to me, and resembling, I suppose, 
pretty nearly the state of things in the 
European cities on the continent; but 
modified, of course, somewhat by the sur- 
rounding institutions. The first inhabit- 
ants of the city, as well as of the province, 
we all know, were Frerch, and though it 
is now a long time since the government 
passed into British hands, the great mass 
of population, the under stratum, are still 
the descendants of these French, retaining 
many of the peculiarities of the race from 
which they sprang. They are a light- 
hearted set of people, good-natured, con- 
tented, but very ignorant and degraded, so 
far as all enlargement of mind and thought 
isconcerned. They are very superstitious, 
and yield a ready assent to what they 
have been taught from their childhood to 
consider sacred, observing with great con- 
stancy all their numerous holidays, and so 
easily influenced by the outward pomp and 
ceremony of “holy mother church.”— 
There are exceptions to this description, 
and Montreal contains many French fami- 
lies of great wealth and refinement, whose 
accomplishments and attainments are said 
to be unequalled by those of any other 
class ; or at least surpassed by none.— 
Then there are great numbers of emigrants, 
principally Irish, seeking an asylum from 
poverty and starvation in the new world, 
who, too ignorant to know that the poverty 
and wretchedness of their country are oc- 





easioned by the demoralizing influence of 
their priesthood, throw themselves with 
ayidity into the Catholic ranks, and swell 
the multitude of those who hold up just 
the evils, which unchecked, would make 
America another Ireland. 

However, our talk over the coffee was 
not all of matters of such momentous im- 
port, but rather a sweet mingling of thoughts 
and feelings over reminiscences of past ex- 
perience, and a pleasant interchange of-va- 
rious items of intelligence. 

I found the family arrangements as to 
meals, were a lunch instead of a dinner in 
the middle of the day, and a dinner at 5 
P. M., followed by tea and coffee. On 
that particular day, there was to be a little 
gathering of clergymen there in the even- 
ing, as a convention of congregational 
ministers from all parts of Canada was then 
holding its session in the city. I refer to 
this gathering, because I was much struck 
by the contrast these clergymen presented 
to.those of New England. They were 
from all parts of two provinces, and looked 
like hard-working, weather-beaten men, 
who had braved hardships, and endured 
toil in the Master’s service. Our clergy- 
men as a body, have the air of students 
and scholars, and their work is principally 
head work, and hence they have a refine- 
ment of feeling and manner peculiar to 
themselves; but these . brethren-lived in 
scattered townships, many of them riding 
some 30 miles to reach their different 
parishes, at the same time receiving very 
small salaries, and living in great simpli- 
city. But I thought while listening to 
them in private conversation, and to their 
public addresses, I had seldom met with 
men of more vigorous minds and practical 
ability. What was wanting in refinement 
was made up in clearness and comprehen- 
siveness ; and they seemed to have such 
large hearts, so warm with earnest love to 
the Savior, that I could not but look up to 
them with admiration and affection. The 
delegate from Mass. was present that even- 
ing, and it really was quite delightful to 
see some one from the dear old Bay State 
on that foreign soil. 

“* Have you heard that bell ?’’ asked he, 
in the course of our conversation. 

** Oh yes!” was my eager reply; and as 
I found a grave D. D. was more enthusi- 
astic in his admiration even than myself, I 
felt that the wonderful power of those tones 
was not a mere fiction of my own imagin- 
ation. ‘‘I have never heard anything,” 
said he, *‘ unless it was the undertone at 
Niagara, which gave me such a conception 
of infinity as that bell, as I listened to its 
lingering harmony; so full, so deep, and 
yet so inexpressibly and touchingly sweet 
and solemn.” (To be continued.) 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


SOWING AND REAPING. 


‘Did you forget, sister Laura, that this 
was the morning for my music lesson?’ 
said a little girl of twelve years, to a young 
lady in a fashionable morning dress, who 
lounged in a comfortable rocking-chair, 
reading the last new novel. ‘ What, Nel- 
lie ?’ she inquired with an impatient ges- 
ture, at the same time drawing up, with 
her jewelled hand, her thin muslin dress. 
‘Don’t step on my dress.’ ‘No, sister,’ 
and the child repeated her question. ‘ O 
dear, isit? Well, 1 did forget. I really 
wish pa would have a teacher. for you, ’tis 
absolute slavery for me. None of the 
other girls teach their little sisters any- 











thing.” ‘O yes, sister, Miss Agnes Blake 
teaches Lucy,and saysitisa pleasure. Q, 
she is so good, J love her.’ * Perhaps” — 
but Laura checked herself, and said, ‘O 
well, you will have to put off your lesson 
this morning. You can practice by your- 
self. I have some calls to make.’ Nellie 
said nothing more ; but went to the piano, 
discouraged about her music, and wonder- 
ed why her sister was so disobliging.— 
Miss Laura read a few more pages, rose, 
surveyed herself in a large mirror, and 
sauntered languidly from the room. 

‘What, mother, did you call me?’ ‘Yes 
dear, if you are not engaged this morning, 
I want you to help me on this dress of 
Nellie’s. I promised her she should have 
it to-morrow, and fear I shall not be able 
to finish it alone, as I have been called off 
several times.’ Laura threw herself lan- 
guidly into a chair, and sighed profoundly. 
‘O mother,’ she said, ‘I really feel too 
weary to sew this morning. I thought I 
would take a walk to raise my spirits, and 
perhaps I’ll assist you when I return. I 
don’t know why; but I don’t feel at all 
well.’ ‘ You'go out too much evenings, I 
fear, Laura,’ said Mrs. Jervey. ‘Oh no 
indeed, that cannot be it. But, mother, 
why don’t you put out Nellie’s dresses? 
tis really ridiculous for you to make them 
when fatheris so rich. People think it 
meanness in you.’ * Do they? very well, 
they have a right perhaps to say so. I 
prefer to be industrious, however, and wish 
I could convince you, that you would be 
happier if your time was more fully em- 
ployed.’ ‘But mother, I don’t see the 
need of my working. It would be differ- 
ent if father was poor. Very few of the 
girls do their own sewing.’ ‘I hear that 
Agnes Blake does her own, besides assist- 
ing her mother a great deal, and teaching 
twice a week at the charity school.’ ‘0, 
Agnes Blake. She’s brought up on every 
occasion. I don’t expect to arrive as near 
perfection as she has. She thinks it sounds 
well, I suppose, to have it said that the 
wealthy Miss Blake does thus and so. I'll 
venture to say that she would not be such 
a pattern if she were poor. She knows 
she is not pretty, I suppose, and rather 
than go into society and be neglected, she 
says she prefers staying at home. Now I 
think of it, mother,’ continued Laura, rous- 
ing herself a little, ‘I am invited to a party 
at the Lownd’s next week, and I must 
have a new dress. I should be actually 
ashamed to wear that pink satin for the 
third time.’ ‘ Youcould change the trim- 
mings, Laura.’ ‘ O everybody would know 
it then. I will ask pa togive me one.— 
He really ought to allow me more money, 
I positively can’t dress decently on four 
hundred a year.’ ‘ Your father thinks he 
has a very expensive family, Laura, and I 
have thought lately, that he seemed trou- 
bled about money. I would not ask him 
for more at present, if I were you.’ ‘0, 
I can’t do without the dress, mother; ’tis 
impossible. Everybody ridicules Agnes 
Blake for dressing so mean when her fath- 
er is so wealthy. But there it is striking 
twelve, and I must go.’ 

Laura might have been assisting her 
mother all this time ; but the thought did 
not occur to her. Not long after, she 
might have been seen walking up Tremont 
Street,dressed in the extreme of the fashion. 
Could she have looked in upou her father, 
she would have seen him with an anxious 
brow, calculating and contriving some 
means by which to meet a payment which 
was due that morning. O, if wives and 
daughters realized the hard struggles, and 
anxious thoughts which their foolish ex- 
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travagance sometimes causes their hus- 
bands and fathers, would they indulge their 
love of dress and fashion to such an ex- 


tent? I think they could not beso unfeel- 
ing. Laura thougnt not of these things, 
however. A short walk brought her to 
the residence of Mr. Carson, and she was 
soon discussing with her friend Juliette, 
the merits of a splendid brocade, which the 
latter had purchased at Warren’s that 
morning. ‘ It is a perfect love of a thing,’ 
exclaimed Laura. ‘I wish I might have 
one like it. At auy rate, I am determined 
on having that magnificent blue, for Mrs. 
Lownde’s party. By the way, Juliette, I 
presume that party is to be given in honor 
of Lieut. Williams. I hear he is perfectly 
splendid looking, with delightful manners, 
too. Have you seen him? ‘Not yet. I 
dare say if he is anything extra he will turn 
the heads of half the girls in our set. I 
have made up my mind to see a very com- 
monplace person after all. But what do 
you think, Laura, Agnes Blake is to be at 
the party.’ ‘ Well, that is a wonder,’ and 
Laura clasped her white hands in affected 
surprise. ‘I hope she will dress decently.’ 
‘ She, indeed. ‘That is what I want to tell 
you about. Sheand Fannie Eddings came 
into a store together where I was this 
morning. Agnes bought quite a number 
of things, not for herself, of course, for 
some of her proteges no doubt. Just as 
they were coming out, Fannieasked Agnes 
if she did not wish to look at something 
for a dress to wear tothe party. ‘I think 
not, Fannie,” she said, ‘* white muslin will 
do for me.”’’ ‘ Really I do think it is ab- 
surd for Agnes to be so mean, when she 
can afford to dress splendidly.’ ‘ She pre- 
fers to dress so, she says, and Laura, we 
can’t really accuse her of meanness, for she 
certainly gives away a greatdeal.’ ‘She 
prides herself on it, 1 believe.’ ‘Perhaps 
she does; but 1 always feel condemned 
when I have laughed about her, she is so 
amiable.’ 

Could these young ladies have looked in 
upon the subject of their animadversions, 
they would have seen her busily occupied 
in assisting her mother. Agnes seemed 
seldom to think of self, and therein lay the 
secret of her happiness. Many envied her, 
supposing she had no trials, as her every 
wish seemed to be gratified. But they did 
not understand why she always seemed 
happy. They attributed it to the kind- 
ness of friends, and the money which she 
had at her command. ‘ O, if I could have 
as muchas Agnes Blake has, I should be 
yerfectly satisfied,’ said many a discontent- 
ed one. Mistaken idea. Without sucha 
lovely Christian temper as Agnes had you 
could never be happy as she. 

Laura and Juliette talked over their im- 
portant affairs at length, and Laura reached 
home just in time for dinner. ‘Do you 
feel better than you did this morning, Lau- 
ra?’ inquired her mother. ‘ Yes, mother, 
Ido.’ * Then you will assist me this after- 
noon, will you not?’ ‘O, mother, I don’t 
think I can, for if father says I may have 
that dress, I must get it at once, or there 
will not be time to have it made up.’ Mrs. 
Jervey sighed, but said no more, and Lau- 
ra hastened to find her father. Mr. Jervey 
mourned over his daughter’s selfishness, 
and love of dress and fashion; but he was 
an indulgent parent, and in mistaken kind- 
ness, he did not wish to deny his daughter 
anything. He demurred a little at first 
about granting Laura’s request for the 
dress, for his business affairs of late had 
caused him no little anxiety, and he did 
not wish to incur any unnecessary expense. 
But Laura urged her request, and convinc- 
ed her father, or thought she did, that it 
was absolutely necessary for her to have 
the dress in question. Having received 
the requisite sum of money which was in 
addition to her usual allowance, Laura 
hastened to obtain the material, and place 
it in the hands of the dress-maker. The 
following morning she was altogether too 
much occupied to think of giving Nellie a 
music lesson, and the child upon being 
again denied, went to urge her father to 
allow her to have a music teacher. Her 
request was granted, greatly to her joy and 
Laura’s relief, as it should have been-to her 
mortification. From that time Nellie im- 
proved surprisingly, and her parents found, 
contrary to their former suppositions, that 
she really possessed a very fine musical 
talent. No thanks to ‘her sister Laura, 
however, for its development. GERALDINE. 


(Concluded next week.) 





Benevolence. 
THE WORSTED STOCKING. 


A TRUE STORY. 








‘- Fathey will have done the great chim- 
ney to-night, won’t he, mother?” said little 
Tom Howard, as he studd waiting for his 
father’s breakfast, which he carried to him 
at his work every morning. ; 

“‘ He said he hoped all the scaffolding 
would be down to-night,” answered his 
mother, “‘ and that'll be a fine sight; for 
I never like the ending of those great 
chimneys—it’s so risky —thy father’s to 
be the last one up.” 

‘* Eh, then, but I’ll go and see him, and 
help ’em to give a shout afore he comes 
down,” said Tom. 

* And then,” continued his mother, ‘if 
all goes right, we are to have a frolic to- 
morrow, and go into the country, and take 
our dinners, and spend all the day amongst 
the woods.” 

*“ Hurrah!” cried Tom, as he ran off to 
his father’s place of work, with a can of 
milk in one hand and some bread in the 
other. His mother stood at the door 
watching him as he went merrily whistling 
down the street, and then she thought of 
the dear father he was going to, and the 
dangerous work he was engaged in, and 
then her heart sought its sure refuge, and 
she prayed God to protect and bless her 
treasures. 

Tom, with a light heart pursued his way 
to his father, and, leaving him his break- 
fast, went to his own work, which was at 
some distance. In the evening, on his 
way home, he went round to see how his 
father was getting on. James Howard, 
the father, and a number of other work- 
men, had been building one of those lofty. 
chimneys which, in our great manufactur- 


ing towns, almost supply the place of other’ 


architsctural beauty. This chimney was 
one of the highest and most tapering that 
had ever been erected; and as Tom, shad- 
ing his eyes from the slanting rays of the 
setting sun, looked up to the top in search 
of his father, his heart almost sunk within 
him at the appalling height. The scaffold- 
ing was almost all down; the men at the 
bottom were removing the last beams and 
poles. Tom’s father stood alone on the 
top. He looked all round to see that 
everything wag right, and then waving his 
hat in the air, the men below answered 
him with a loud, long cheer, little Tom 
shouting as heartily as any of them. As 
their voices died away, however, they heard 
a very different sound—a cry of alarm and 
horror from above! ‘The rope! The 
rope!” The men looked round, and coil- 
ed upon the gronnd lay the rope, which, 
before the scaffolding was removed, should 
have been fastened to the top of the chim- 
ney, for Tom’s father to come down by!— 
The scaffolding had been taken down with- 
out their remembering to take the rope up. 
There was a dead silence. They all knew 
it was impossible to throw the rope up 
high enough, or skillfully enough, to reach 
the top of the chimney ; or if it could, it 
would hardly have been safe. They stood’ 
in silent dismay, unable to give any help, 
or think of any means of safety. 

And Tom’s father. He walked round 
and round the little circle, the dizzy height 
seemed every moment to grow more fear- 
ful, and the solid earth further and further 
fromhim. In the sudden panic he lost his 
presence of mind, and his senses almost 
failed him. 


He shut his eyes; he felt as’ 


and breathing a prayer to God for help, 
she rushed out of the house. 

When she reached the place where her 
husband was at work, a crowd had collect- 

ed round the foot of the chimney, and stood 
there quite helpless, gazing up with faces 
full of sorrow. ‘* He says he’ll throw him- 
self down,” exclaimed they, as Mrs. How- 
ard came up. ‘ He is going to throw him- 
self down.” 

‘“*Thee munna do that, lad!’ cried the 
wife, with a clear, hopeful voice; ‘thee 
munna do that. Waitabit. Tak’ off thy 
stocking, lad, and unravel it, and let down 
the thread with a bit of mortar. Dost 
hear me, Jem?” 

The man made asign of assent, for it 
seemed as if he could not speak; and, tak- 
ing off his stocking, unravelled the worsted 
thread, row after row. The people stood 
round in breathless silence and suspense, 
wondering what Tom’s mother could be 
thinking of, and why she sent him in such 
haste for the carpenter’s ball of twine. _ 

“Let down one end of the thread with 
a bit of stone, and keep fast hold of the 
other,” cried she to her husband. The 
little thread came waving down the tall 
chimney, blown hither and thither by the 
wind, but at last it reached the outstretch- 
ed hands that were waiting for it. Tom 
held the ball of string, while his mother 
tied one end of it to the worsted thread.— 
** Now pull it up slowly,” cried she to her 
husband, and she gradually unwound the 
string as the worsted drew it gently up.— 
It stopped—the string had reached her 
husband. ‘Now hold the string fast, and 
pull it up,” she cried, and the string grew 
heavy and hard to pull, for Tom and his 
mother had fastened the thick rope to it. 
They watched it gradually and slowly un- 
coiling from the ground, as the string was 
drawn higher. 

There was but one coil left. It had 
reached the top. “Thank God! Thank 
God!” exclaimed the wife. She hid her 
face in her hands in silent prayer, and 
trembling rejoiced. The rope was up.— 
The iron to whichit should be fastened 
was there all right; but would her hus- 
band be able to make use of them ?— 
would not the terror of the past hour have 
so unnerved him, as to prevent him from 
taking the necessary measures for his safe- 
ty? She did not know the magic influence 
which her few words had exercised over 
him. She did not know the strength that 
the sound of her voicc, so calm and stead- 
fast, had filled him with—as if the little 
thread that carried him the hope of life 
once more, had conveyed to him some por- 
tion of that faith in God, which nothing 
ever destroyed or shook in her true heart. 
She did not know that, as he waited there, 
the words came over him, ** Why art thou 
cast down, O my soul? and why art thou 
disquieted within me? Hope thou in God.” 
She lifted up her heart to God for hope and 
strength. She could do nothing more for 
her husband, and her heart turned to God, 
and rested on him as on a rock. 

There was a great shout. ‘* He’s safe, 
mother, he’s safe!’ cried little Tom.— 
“* Thou’st saved me, Mary,” said her hus- 
band, folding herin hisarms. ‘ But what 
ails thee? Thou seem’st more sorry than 
glad about it.”” But Mary could not speak ; 
and if the strong arm of her husband had 
not held her up, she would have fallen to 
the ground—the sudden joy, after such 
great fear, had overcome her. ‘* Tom,” 
said his father, ‘“‘ let thy mother lean on 
thy shoulder and we will take her home.” 


if, the next moment, he must be dashed’ And in their happy home they poured forth 


to pieces on the ground below. 

The day had passed as industriously and 
swiftly as usual, with Tom’s mother at 
home. She was always busily employed 
for her husband and children, in some way 
or other; and to-day she had been harder 
at work than usual, getting ready for the 
holiday to-morrow. She had just finished 
all her preparations, and her thoughts were 
silently thanking God for her happy home, 
and for all the blessings of life, when Tom 
ran in; his face was as white as ashes; 
and he could hardly get his words out.— 
“Mother! Mother! He canna get down.” 


their thanks to God for His great good- 
ness; and their happy life together felt 
dearer and holier for the peril it had been 
in, and for the nearness that the danger 
had brought them unto God. And the 
holiday next day,—was it not a thanks- 
‘| giving day?—[ English S. S. Mag. 
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Pe lad? Thy father?” asked his INDEPENDENCE.——No. 25 anv 26. 
mother. 
“They've forgotten to leave him the FRANCIS LEWIS. 


rope,” answered Tom, still scarcely able to 
speak. His mother started up, horror- 
struck, and stood fora moment as if para- 
lyzed ; then pressing her hands over her 
face, as if to shut out the terrible picture, 





Francis Lewis was a native of Landaff, 
in South Wales, where he was born in the 
‘| year 1713. Being left an orphan at the 
early age of four or five years, the care of 
him devolved upon a maiden aunt, who 
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took great pains to instruct him in the na. 
tive language of his country.. He was af. 
terwards sent to Scotland, where in the fas 
mily of a relation he acquired a knowledge 




























































of the Gaelic. From here he was trans. caae | 
ported to the school of Westminster, where “ “ee rese 
he completed his education; and enjoyed be Pvin 
the reputation of being a good classical roles 
scholar. Having determined upon the ae He soc 
pursuit of commerce, he entered the count. ff’ merce ir 
ing-room of a London merchant, and in _ succe 
few years acquired a competent knowledge ww He 
of his profession. On attaining the age of 7 hel 
twenty-one, he converted the whole of his 9’ a hh 
property into merchandise, and sailed for 2 fd the 
New York, where he arrived in the spring “ where 
of 1735. Leaving a part of his goods to WP’ st use 
be disposed of by Mr. Edward Annesly, ye libe 
with whom he had formed a commercial er A de: 
connexion, ke transported the remainder to M6 icultur 
Philadelphia. After residing two years in nd to th 
that city, he returned to New York, and ao col 
there became extensively engaged in navi- * to n 
gation and foreign trade. He married the mith the 
sister of his partner, by whom he had er a 
several children. ¢ ph 
Mr. Lewis acquired the character of an ~ Bur! 
active and enterprising merchant. In the York 
course of his commercial transactions, he * five 
visited several of the seaports of Russia, dette 
the Orkney and Shetland islands, and was = Ass 
twice shipwrecked on the Irish coast— [J and 
During the French or Canadian war, he nA dey 
was agent for supplying the British troops, Pits c 
and was present, in 1756, at the surrender Livingste 
of Fort Oswego to the French General, de mmunit 
Montcalm. He is said to have exhibited as, Mr. 
great firnness and ability on the occasion, we ‘ 
and his services were held in such consi- ‘ he sor 
deration by the British government, that  surpr 
at the close of the war he received a grant JH ion wt 
of five thousand acres of land. The condi- we i 
tions upon which the garrison at Fort Os- bs be res 
wego surrendered, were shamefully violat- ith pat 
ed by Montcalm. He allowed the chief hich th 
warrior of the Indians to select about thirty ble the 
of the prisoners to do with them as he ad sen 
pleased. Thus placed at the disposal of Hi it w’ 
savages, a speedy death was one of the ” the 
least evils to be feared. It has been as- Ld in 
serted, however, that Mr. Lewis had some hi Cong 
knowledge of their language, and this abi- . distin 
lity to communicate by words with the anong 
Chief was so gratifying to him, that he gly Te 
treated the prisoners with kindness, and [& wuntr 
when they arrived at Montreal, he request- << 
ed him to allow Mr. Lewis to return to his ably t 
family without a ransom. The request, aa Se 
however, was not grauted, and Mr. L. was he ad 
sent a prisoner to France, from which sales te 
country being some time after exchanged, but 
he returned to America. Although not a pew 
native of the country, yet he was very drops 
much attached to America, he vigorously ors a 
opposed the oppressive measures of Great Leaee | 
Britain, and esteemed liberty the greatest nell of 
blessing that a nation can enjoy. His in- se the 
tellectual powers, and uniform nobility of al 
sentiment, commanded the respect of the ed toc 
people, and in 1775, he was unanimously m to | 
elected a delegate to Congress. He re- be elo 
mained a member of that body through the ane, 1 















following year, 1776, and was among the 

number who signed the Declaration of 
Independence. For several subsequent 
years, he was elected to represent New 

York in the national assembly, and_per- 
formed various secret and important ser- 
vices with great fidelity and prudence.— 
In 1775, Mr. Lewis removed his family 
and effects to a country seat which he 
owned on Long Island. This in the end 
proved an unfortunate step. Inthe autumn 
of the following year his house was plun- 
dered by a party of British light-horse, and 
his extensive library and valuable papers 
were wantonly destroyed. His wife fell 
into the power of the enemy, and was re- 
tained a prisoner for several months.— 
During her captivity she experienced the 
most atrocious treatment, being closely 
confined, and deprived of a bed and suffi- 
cient clothing. By the influence of Gene- 
ral Washington she was at length released, 
but her constitution had become so much 
impaired by her sufferings, that in a year 
or two she sank into the grave. The last 
days of Mr. Lewis were spent in compara- 
tive poverty. He died on the 30th day of 
December, 1803, in the ninetieth year 0 

his age. - 

—— 
PHILIP LIVINGSTON. 

Philip Livingston was born at Albany, 
onthe 15th of January, 1716. He was 
the fourth son of Gilbert Livingston, and 
his ancestors were highly respectable, hold- 
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jistinguished rank in New York, 
essing a beautiful tract of land on 
nks of the Hudson. This tract, 
known as the Manor of Livingston, 
slonged to the family from that time 
I the present. ‘ 
hilip Livingston received his education 
ile College, where he graduated in 
_ He soon after engaged extensively 
‘merce in the city of New York, and 
sery successful in his business tran- 
ms. He was elected an Alderman in 
snd held the office for nine. succes- 
‘ears. In 1759, he was returned a 
yer to the General Assembly of the 
xy, where his talents and _ influence 
most usefully employed. His views 
very liberal and enlightened, and he 
great deal to improve the eommercial 
yricultural facilities of the country. 
ious to the revolution, it was custom- 
fr the colonists to have an agent in 
snd, to manage their individual con- 
;with the British government. This 
;was appointed by a popular branch 
Assembly. In 1770, the celebrated 
und Burke was chosen for the colony 
»w York, and received for the office a 
yoffive hundred pounds. Between 
yentleman and a committee of the 
wial Assembly, a correspondence was 
up, and upon their representations 
went depended for a knowledge of the 
yofthe colonies.. Of this committee 
livingston was a member, and “from 
mmunications and those of his col- 
yes, Mr. Burke probably obtained that 
mation of the state of the colonies, 
» he sometimes brought forward to the 
, surprise of the House of Commons, 
upon which he often founded argu- 
s, and proposed uteasures which were 
o be resisted. Mr. Livingston regard- 
ith patriotic indignation, the measures 
hich the British ministry thought to 
ble the spirit of the colonies. His 
ed sentiments, and the frank and 
ppart which he had always taken in 
rofthe colonists, caused him to be 
ed, in 1774, a Delegate to the Conti- 
til Congress. He was also a member 
be distinguished Congress of 1776, and 
among those whose names are “ en- 
pgly recorded on the great’ charter of 
rcountry’s freedom and national ex- 
we.” He was re-elected to the same 
bly the following year, and was also 
na Senator to the State Legislature, 
the adoption of a new Constitution. 
wain took his seat in Congress in May, 
8; but his health was very much im- 
d, and such was the nature of his dis- 
,dropsy of the chest, that no rational 
pexisted of his recovery. Before his 
rure from Albany, he took a final 
well of his friends, and of his family, 
ng them that he probably should not 
tosee them again. His anticipations 
ed too true, for from the period of his 
mto Congress his decline was rapid, 
he closed his valuable life on the 12th 
ine, 1778. Suitable demonstrations 
spect to bis memory were paid by Con- 
s,and his funeral was attended by a 
fe concourse of friends, and those who 
respected his character for its excel- 
,and for the honesty and frankness 
bwhich he had always expressed his 
hions of those who wished to oppress 
loved country. Mr. Livingston mar- 
ithe daughter of Colonel Dirck Ten 
eck, by whom he had some children. 
family has furnished many distinguish- 
haracters. 
it. Livingston was amiable in his dis- 
ition, and a firm believer in the great 
ths of Christianity. “He died res- 
ted and esteemed by all who knew 
.” EstELLeE. 




































Morality. 
\ PLACE FOR EVERYTHING, 


D EVERYTHING IN ITS PLACE. 


Ido wish I could find my Sabbath- 
ool book,’ said Edwin to his brother 
lard, as they were preparing for school 
morning. ‘have looked up stairs and 
rn, turned drawers inside out almost, 
il can’t find it. I had it reading from 
uly a few days ago, and am quite sure 
‘I put it on the bureau where mother 
hme to keep it. I dun’t see where it 
gone to. Every Sabbath morning I 









You never lose your things; I believe 
Franky gets mine and carries them off to 
play with.’ 


* Did’nt you,’ asked Richard, ‘leave it 
out last Wednesday when sitting on the 
big stone in the corner of the garden, 
showing the pictures to Lucius Clarke?’ 
‘No,’ answered Edwin, ‘I am sure that 
I brought itin and put it down in the chair 
with my hat, but now nobody knows where 
it is.’ 

‘But you just told me you put it on the 
bureau,’ said Richard. 

‘O,’ said Edwin, ‘I did after I got home 
from school, but I can’t spend time to run 
into the other room every time I have been 
using it; but here it is almost nine o’clock 
and I have not found my book yet.’ 

‘If you had only put your book in its 
place after using it, as mother told us, we 
should now be on our way to school,’ said 
Richard. 

‘ Well, I was in a hurry to go out with 
Lucius and see his kite, so I threw it down 
just for a minute, and thought I would put 
it up when I came in,’ replied Edwin. 

‘A few more steps,’ said Richard, ‘ tak- 
en at the proper time, would not only have 
saved you these fifteen minutes that you 
have been looking for it, but a little ill- 
nature and fretfulness. Thus you see that 
more than one evil springs from negligence, 
and I think I may say undutifulness.’ 

*O yes,’ said Edwin quickly, ‘if I had 
put it into my jacket pocket, and had it 
sewed in there, it would be in there now, 
no doubt; or if I had put it into a chest 
with one of Hobbs’ locks on it, I suppose 
I should know where it was.’ 

‘No,’ said Richard, ‘if you would only 
learn to be alittle more thoughtful, you 
need nave no needles or locks. I used to 
lose my things just as you do, and was al- 
ways fretting and scolding about it; but, 
Edwin, I think it was all my own fault, 
just as the loss of your book is your fault. 
If mother has given us a place on her bu- 
reau, or any where else, to put our things, 
we should not lay them down for ten 
minutes in any other place.’ 

‘Pshaw! Richard, just as though if I 
sat reading here, and wanted to go out to 
speak to a boy in the street, I could’nt do 
it without running into my mother’s room 
to put my book away.’ 

‘No,’ said Richard, ‘it is very likely 
your attention would be called off to some- 
thing else, and your book forgotten. It 
might then get into asstrange a place as 
it is now.’ 

* Why, do you know where it is ?” 
*‘Yes,I do. The baby took it from the 
chair and dropped it into one of father’s 
boots, and I suppose it is there now. If 
you will try to remember a few simple but 
valuable words, you need never get out of 
patience in looking for your things, or go 
into school with these letters staring at you 
from the card, LATE.’ 

‘Well, Richard, said Edwin, ‘it would 
be convenient always to know where my 





that he could with ease keep out the cold, 
but in the present. one the wind howled 
through every chamber, and almost froze 
him to death. 

While he was shivering from the cold, 
he heard a strange noise, which grew loud- 
er and louder. It was the tide, which was 
fast rising, and he tried with all his strength 
to move his new house away from the dan- 
ger. He tugged and panted, but all in vain. 
The tide was just upon him, and he had 
barely time to group his way back to the 
old shell he had despised, and hurry off to 
a more secure spot. 

“‘ Ah,” said he, as he trudged off with 
his old shell on his back, “it is better to 
be content with a little, than to aim at 
great things quite out of our sphere.” 








CIRCULATE THE BIBLE. 


A popular American author, (N. P. 

Willis—* Pencillings by the” Way,’’) who 

has several times travelled in Europe, des- 

cribing an inn in Great Britain at which 
he tarried, states, that on the table of his 

room he found a large Bible—‘‘a war- 
rant,” he adds, * for civility, neatness and 
honesty, which, after many years of travel, 
I have never found deceptive.” Here we 
have the voluntary, unsolicited statement 
of a gentleman who has seen much of the 
world, freely partaken of its pleasures, and 
who has enjoyed many opportunities for 
noting the habits and morals of patrician 
and plebeian. If we were to ask others, 
similarly circumstanced, the answer would 
be to the same effect. So marked was the 
courtesy, neatness and air of comfort where 
this precious volume is honored, that the 
traveller cannot fail to record this evidence 
of the practical character of its doctrines. 
He calmly pillows his head in a foreign 
land amid strange people, because he finds 
the Bible forming a part of his room’s fur- 
niture; it becomes his warrant for the res- 
pectability of those with whom he sojourns. 
How different the picture, if we cross to 
lands where this divine Word is withheld 
from the people! Notorious are their filthy 
habits and dishonored practices. Italy 
and England—how vivid the contrast !— 
The one country where the Bible is closed 
with the-severi'seals of Popish fear of truth, 
and the other where, pure and undefiled, 
its pages reveal lessons of faith and love. 

[ Episcopal Recorder. 

















Nursery. 
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A POOR BOY’S RESOLUTION. 

I know I am poor; but I am not ragged, 
and I willtry to be honest. Ican go to 
Sunday-school, and there I can get many 
a tract and pretty book; and my teacher 
says, if I get the knowledge of Christ, I 
shall be richer than many a man who owns 
a million of dollars. Yes, I am poor!— 
But I am not poor enough to steal, or to 
beg, or to lie. And I am not near poor 




















things are, so if you will give me your rule 
I promise you I will try to remember it.’ 
* Well, here it is, always have a place 
for everything, and everything in its place.’ 





THE SNAIL AND HIS SHELL. 


A snail had long lived very happy by 
the sea-side, in his shell, which, if it was 
not very large, was quite large enough for 
him. One evening, as he was rambling 
about, drawing his house after him, as 
usual, he saw, to his great delight, a large 
shell lying on the ground. He had never 
seen so large a shell before, and he began 
to think what a fine house it would make. 
It was not a thin little shell such as his 
own, but a large, handsome, strong one, 
and the entrance to it shone like pearl. 

The snail moved round it, to look at it 
on all sides, and the more he saw of it the 
more he was pleased. At last he took 


his long feelers, he grouped his way from 


should never reach the last. 


envy him—he crept in. 
Night came on. 


éd. 











¢ just such a fuss about finding them. 





courage to peep inside, and, putting out 


one room to another till he thought he 
No one was 
there todispute his right to remain, and— 
without further thought, he bade good-by 
to his old little shell, and, pleasing himself 
with thinking what a fine new house he 
had got, and how his old friends would 


The wind blew, and 
the snail began to feel that his fine house 
was not quite se comfortable as he expect- 


enough to sell on Sundays, or to go to 
grog shops. 

What if Iam poor? My teacher says 
the blessed Savior was poor. He says the 
apostles were poor. And he says God 
loves the poor. 

I will sing a little before I work : 

‘He that is down need fear no fall, 
He that is poor no pride; 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide!” 

Thank ’ye for that, good John Bunyan! 
they say you were a poor boy yourself, 
once; no betterthanatinker. Very well, 
you are rich enough now, I dare say. 

I don’t see, after all, but that I can sing 
as gaily as if 1 had a thousand dollars.— 
Money does not lighten people’s hearts. 
There is Squire Jones, he is rich; but I 
never heard him sing a hymn in my life. 
His cheek is paler than mine, and his arm 
is thinner; and I am sure he can’t sleep 
sounder than I do. 

No, I am not so poor either. This fine 
spring morning I feel quite rich. The 
fields and flowers are mine. The red 
clouds yonder, where the sun is going to 
rise, are mine. All these robins and 
thrushes and larks are mine. I never was 
sick in my life. I have bread and water. 
What could money buy for me more than 
this? I thought I was poor, but I am rich. 

The birds have no purse or pocket-book; 
neither have I. They have no pains or 
aches; neither have I. They have food 





In the one he had left it was so small 


and drink; so haveI. ‘They are cheerful ; 


soaml. They are taken care of by their 
Creator; so am I. 





Learning. 





LEARNING BETTER THAN PLAY. 

About 20 years ago, when the little ne- 
gro children in the British West Indies 
were made free, I opened a school for 
those who lived in my neighborhood. One 
day, when let out for a little amusement, 
they began to frolic and gambol on the 
play-ground in front of my house, as all 
children, whether white or black, will do 
in such circumstances. I looked on this 
scene of wild and joyous mirth with great 
Pleasure. It reminded me ofa day when 
I enjoyed such sport. But having ocea- 
sion to go from my house to the chapel, I 
saw a sight which struck me very much. 
A part of the building stood out about five 
or six feet, and formed acorner. Here in 
this corner, I found a little boy about six 
years old. He was a pour, dirty, and ap- 
parently neglected child, and he was draw- 
ing himself up as close into the.corner as 
he could, to be out of the sight of the other 
children who were at play.‘ And what,” 
you may ask, ‘ was he doing there?” I 
will tell you. There he was luboring very 
hard to learn his lesson, and prepare him- 
self for school in the afternoon. This 
sight, you may suppose interested me. I 
said to myself, ‘ My little fellow, I shall 
look after you.”” AndI did so. I took 
that poor dirty boy into my house. I 
clothed him, fed him, and taught him. I 
found him not very clever, but very atten- 
tive and teachable, which was still better. 
After a time, he became first a monitor in 
the school, then assistant school-master, 
and at last he got the charge of the school 
altogether. He has now been studying 
Greek, mathematics, and theology. And 
one Sabbath lately I heard him preach a 
very excellent sermon from the words of 
Joshua to his countrymen, ‘Choose you 
this day whom ye Will serve.” He is now 
a zealous, useful fellow-laborer in the king- 
dom of Christ; and several cases have 
lately come to my knowledge in which God 
has blessed his labors in the conversion of 
souls. We see how much may depend on 
little things. Ifthe boy had not gone into 
the corner, orif I had not seen him, he 
might never have been known except as a 
field laborer. God overrules all those 
things for the accomplishment of his pur- 
poses of mercy.—[ Selected. 


Natur 
ANECDOTE OF A WOLF. 

At one time I had serious thoughts of 
training a fine female wolf, in my posses- 
sion, as a pointer; but I was deterred, 
owing to the penchant she exhibited for 
the neighbor’s pigs. She was chained in 
a little enclosure, just in front of my win- 
dow, into which these animals, when the 
gate happened to be open, occasionally 
found their way. The devices the wolf 
employed to get them in her power seemed 
very amusing. When she saw a pig in the 
vicinity of her kennel, she evidently with 
the purpose of getting hitm off his guard, 
would throw herself on her side or back, 
wag her tail most lovingly, and look inno- 
cence personified. And this amiable de- 
meanor would continue until the grunter 
was beguiled within the length of her te- 
ther, when in the twinkling of an eye,— 
“Richard was himself again.” Whilst 
young, her charges were invariably direct- 
ed at the rear of the animal; and if she 
got hold of the tail, it was always taken off 
as clean as a cook would slice a carrot.— 
Several pigs were under my own eye thus 
mutilated. When full grown, however, 
she was not altogether satisfied with this 
fraction of a pig, and if one of a small size 
approached her too near, she would pitch 
boldly upon it, and seizing it crosswise in 
her mouth, as far as the length of her 
chain admitted, walk backwards and for- 
wards with it-in front of her kennel. The 
squeaks of the sufferer were, on the occa- 
sions, awful, piercing, and I have had 
difficulty in relieving them from durance. 
And no wonder, if the jaws of the wolf, as 
I have heard asserted, possess such power 
as to enable his teeth to penetrate a thin 
plate of iron.—Lloyd’s Scandinavian Ad- 
ventures. 
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[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOR. 
No. 2. 


The shadows were fast gathering on the 
hill tops of Palestine. Throughout the long 
summer’s day had the great Master been em- 
ployed in his Father’s occupation, blessing 
others, and teaching them by parables the 
doctrines of Christianity. Like the good sower 
he had described, he too had scattered precious 
seed, in the hope that it might at some future 
season spring up, and produce an abundant 
harvest. 

As the day wore away, one by one left him 
till he was alone with his disciples. They then 
passed over to the opposite side of the lake.— 
The weary are falling into quiet slumber, yet 
there is one of the number who slumbers not. 
He is holding converse with his God. Their 
union is such that he requires not the rest of a 
mortal, or the nourishment by which man lives, 
He has meat man knoweth not of. By these 
hours of communion how is he strengthened 
for all his labers, trials, and self-sacrifices. 

But there is no longer a calm upon the wa- 
ters of Geneseret. Here and there are dark 
wnasses of heavy cloud—the lightning flashes 
above, and the waters below reflect its bright- 
ness. Presently the storm bursts forth—the 
wind how!s—the billows mount heavenward— 
the ship is in danger, left apparently to the 
mercy alone of the wild waves. The terrified 
disciples awake, and in an upbraiding tone de- 
mand of their Master if he cares not for them 
—that they perish unless the storm abates. 

The Savior rises, and outstretching his arm 
over the troubled waves, says, “Peace, be still !” 

The thunder dies away, the heavens are 
clear once more, the moon sheds her mild light 
over the blue waters, “and there is a great 
calm. “ How is it thatgye have no faith ?” ask- 
ed he then of the doubting ones. “Why are 
ye so fearful 2” 

Jesus is no longer with us in bodily presence 
to calm the tempest which at times overtakes 
our frail! bark ; but he will hear us in Heaven, 
if our cry ascends thither with a believing spi- 
rit. His aid and peace will be granted in such 
hours of need. And when we are called to 
pass through the dark waters of death, let us 
not fear, for “ his rod and staff will comfort us.” 
His voice will say unto the billows, “ Peace, 
be still,” while his outstretched arm will sup- 
port us till our feet touch the heavenly shore, 
where 

Everlasting spring abides, 
And never withering flowers.” 
How blissful the thought, that the righteous 
have gained a home where storms never agi- 
tate—where there is no troubled sea, no ship- 
wrecks, no boisterous winds, no clouds, no 
night; where the same omnipotent Being who 
while on earth, veiled the ruffled sea in a gar- 
ment of perfect rest, will give unto the Re- 
deemed a lasting “ Peace, which passeth all 


understanding.” C. E. A. 








| COMMUNICATION. | 
THE LAUNCH. 


My dear little Jammie—Yesterday I rode to 
the ship yard, and saw the fine ship Charmer 
launched. It wenf off beautifully, “like a 
thing of life,” and I thought of you, and wished 
you had been there to see all the ship carpen- 
ters stand in a row around the ship, and then 
ata signal lift up their strong arms and ham- 
mer, hammer, hammer—when down, slowly, 
gently, she slid—and out into the water, mak- 
ing a white foam as she went—till down they 
dropped a great iron ohain, with an anchor 
hung upon it, and fastened her still, so that 
she could go no more, till they have put up her 
grest masts and sails, which ina few days I 
suppose they will do, and then send her off to 
another part of the world. I looked at her and 
thought just what one of the old workmen said, 
as he turned away,—* There, poor thing, she’)! 
have to see harder times than that!” He 
spoke just as soberly as if it were a daughter 
he was seuding out into the storms of life—so 
I rode home saying to myself Longfellow’s 
‘* Build me straight, O worthy master ! 

Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 

That shall Jaugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle.” 


“ The heart 
Giveth grace unto every art.” 








[ could see that the hearts of these men had | Time,” said he. “When the morning stars 


been in their work. 
“ Ah, what a wondrous thing it is, 
To note how many wheels of toil _ 
One thought, one word can set in motion! 
There’s not one ship that sails the ocean, 
But every climate, every soil 
Must bring its tribute, great or small, 
And help to build the wooden wall!” 
“Then the master, 
With a gesture of command 
Waved his hand 
And at the word, 
Loud and sudden there was heard, 
All around them and below, 
Tbe sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
Knocking away the shores and spars. 
And see! she stirs! 
She starts—she moves—she seems to feel 
The thrill of life along her keel, 
And spurning with her foot the ground, 
With one exulting, joyous bound, 
She leaps into the ocean’s arms! 
And lo! from the assembled crowd 
There rose a shout, prolonged and loud, 
That to the ocean seemed, to say— 
—Take her to thy protecting arms, 
With all her youth and all her charms! 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Quechee, Vt., Nov. 6, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir. I have made an at- 
tempt to supply all the families in my parish, 
where there are children, with the Youth’s 
Companion, for the year to come, availing my- 
self of your rules, 6 copies for 85,00 in advance, 
so as to have 3 or 4 copies for families who 
could not conveniently have them otherwise. 
I send you the following names, 21 in all, with 
$18 enclosed, all to be sent to the Quechee 
Post- Office, Vt. * * * 
I hope to send you two or three more, as I 
very much want a 4th unpaid No. for a family 
not supplied, but the above are all that are 
ready this morning, and the children are anx- 
ious to get their papers. With great respect 
Yours, Roop. 











Daricty. 








PRAISE THE CREATOR. 


“ Praise the great Creator,” said Robert the 
gardener. “ Everything around us speaks his 
praise. Small praise is due tome. I dig and 
plant and weed and trim, but can I make a sin- 
gle seed grow? CanI paint one flower-leaf, 
or give to ita pleasant odor? Can [ bringa 
single peach out of that limb, or give ta it its 
flavor? Skilful gardening is little more than 
taking hinderances out of the way, that God’s 
beautiful works may be seen. And God 
would have been unspeakably good, if there 
had been no flowers to please the eye and de- 
light the smell, and if there had not been one 
half the variety of fruits and vegetables to gra- 
tify our appetite. What thanks then are due 
to him for beautifying the earth which our 
sins have cursed, and making it so abundant 
in healthy fruits, when in justice he might 
have made it bring forth only briars and 
thorns.” 

—_—~———— 


THE CHRISTIAN’S WORK. 


Dr. Cumming beautifully remarks :—“ The 
builder builds for a century ; we for eternity. 
The painter paints for a generation; we for 
ever. The poet sings for an age; we for ever. 
The statuary cuts out the marble that soon 
perishes; let us try to cut out the likeness of 
Christ, to endure forever and ever. A _ hun- 
dred thousand of men were employed in Egpyt 
to construct a pyramidal tomb for adead king ; 
let us feel that we are engaged in a far nobler 
work in constructing temples for the ‘living 
God. Inmy humble judgement, the poorest 
parish school in our land, with no other orna- 
msnt than the dew-drops of the morning to 
gild it, and the sunbeams to shine upon. it, is 
a nobler spectacle than the loftiest European 
cathedral, with its spires glistening in the set- 
ting and rising suns of a thousand years.” 

—_——_—_ 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


I saw the temple reared by the hand of man, 
standing with its high pinacles in the distant 
plain; the storm beat upon it, the God of Na- 
ture hurled its thunderbolt against it, and yet 
it stood as firm as adament. Revelry was in 
its halls, the gay, the young, the happy and 
beautiful were there. 

I returned, and the temple was no more; its 
high walls scattered in the ruins, the moss and 
ivy grew wildly there, and at midnight hour 
the owl’s cry addedsto the desolation of the 
scene; the young and the gay who had revelled 
there had passed away. 

I saw the child rejoicing in his youth, the 
idol of his father. I returned and the child had 
become old. Trembling with the weight of 
years he stood, the last of his generation; a 
stranger amid the desolation around him. 

l saw an oak standing in all its pride on the 
mountain ; the birds were carrolling on its 
bough$’. I returned—the oak was leafless and 
sapless—the winds were playing their pastime 
through the branches. “ Who is the destroy- 
er?”said I to my guardian angel. “It is 
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sang together with joy over the new-made 
world, he commenced his course, and when he 
shall have destroyed all that is beautiful on 
earth—plucked the sun from its sphere—veiled 
the moon in blood—yes, when he shall lave 
rolled the heaven and the earth away as a 
scroll—then shall an angel from the throne of 
God come forth, and with one foot upon the 
land, and one foot upon the sea, lift up his 
head toward heaven and heaven’s eternal, and 
say: “Time is, Time was, Time shall be no 
more.” —{ Paulding. 
———=_>———_—_— 


DROPPING STITCHES. 


A correspondent telJs us this capital story 
about her bright little girl of two years :—“She 
was playing by my side as | sat knitting, and 
chanced to frisk about my elbow. I said :— 
‘Don’t, Florence, you are making me drop 
stitches.’ Absorbed in regulating the disorder- 
ed loops, I did not notice her for some minutes ; 
and when I did, she was searching diligently 
around the floor. I inquired what she was 
looking for, and the poor child said she was 
hunting for my lost stitches—not in just those 
words, but still quite intelligibly. What mat- 
ter of fect creatures children are!” 

[Portland Eclectic. 
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BUTTERFLY PLANT. 


The National Intelligencer states that a fine 
specimen of this singular and beautiful plant, 
of which the botanical name is Oncidium Pa- 
pilio, is now in full bloom at the National 
Green-house, in Washington. The blossoms 
are large and yellow, with reddish-brown spots, 
and move about by the least breath of air, re- 
sembling very much in form some gaudy in- 
sect. ‘This individual plant was brought from 
the Island of St. Thomas, by the Rev. Mr. 
Fisk, chaplain on board the United States fri- 
gate Raritan, during her last cruise ; together 
with many species of Air, and other interesting 
plants, from the various countries visited by 
that ship. 

os 


AFRAID OF THE DARK. 


* Oh dear, [ am so afraid of the dark,” said 
a little girl to her cousin, as they both were 
waked up one night by the distant thunder.— 
“Trust in the Lord with all thy heart, and 
lean not to thine own understanding; in all 
thy ways acknowledge him, and he shal! direct 
thy paths,” repeated her bed-fellow, throwing 
her arm around the trembling child. “ That’s 
my way to get comfort. I say some Scripture, 
and then I try to doas itsays. Let us trust in 
God. He is our heaveniy Father.” Oh, what 
an excellent way to quiet our hearts is this. 

——————— 
VIRTUOUS HABITS IN YOUTH. 

We commend the following fact to the spe- 
cial notice of our young readers :— 

Lord Shaftesbury recently submitted to one 
hundred city missionaries the following ques- 
tion, with a view to ascertain what was their 
experience on the point :—“ How many do you 
estimate, having lived an honest life up to 
twenty years of age, have afterward fallen 
away, and entered on vicious courses?” The 
answer from almost every missionary was, 
“ Not two in one hundred.” 

—_——@~——— 


“1 WISH EVERY DAY WAS SUNDAY.” 


So said a little girl to her mother. Her 
mother asked why. “ Because | love so to go 
to the Sabbath-school,” was the answer. Yes, 
this little girl loved her teacher and her les- 
sons, and she loved to study her lessons, and 
she treasured up what she heard and read, and 
tried to be a great deal better for it. Whata 
lovely spirit this is, and what a privilege and 
delight would Sabbath-school teachers feel it 
to-be, to teach such children. 

—_@———_ 


A HARD HIT. 


A young gentleman who received a strong 
hint from a young lady that she wanted a new 
thimble, sent one to her with the following 
lines :— 

“T send a thimble, for fingers nimble, 

Which I hope it will fit when you try it; 

It will last you long, if it’s half as strong 

As the hint you gave me to buy it.” 
—»— 


CLIPPINGS. 


‘ Boys, what is all that noise in the school 
‘It’s Bill Sikes, sir, imitating a locomotive.’— 
‘Come up here, William, if you have turned 
into a locomotive, itis high time you were 
switched off’ 


A little boy a few days since, while coming 
down stairs, was cautioned by his mother not 
to lose his balance. His question which fol- 
lowed was a puzzler :—‘ Mother, if I should 
lose my balance where would it go to?’ 


‘My dinner don’t agree with me,’ said a man 
to his wife, after an extraordinary hearty meal. 
‘I don’t blame it, my dear; [saw you jawing 
it so hard.’ 


Somebody says there are three kinds of men 
in this world, the ‘ wills, the * won’ts,’ and the 
‘can’ts.” The first effect every thing, the 
next oppose every thing, and the last fail in 
every thing. 


Filling up time with and for God, js th 
to rise up and lie down in peace.—[ Braj. 


Words are but leaves; ‘deeds are the 
‘Swe 
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THAT OLD PIANO-FORTE. 
Music—* Woodman, spare that Tree” " 


Fashion, spare, oh spare, 
That old piano, pray! 
In youth it solaced me, . 
’Tis dear to me to-day. 
{t was my sister’s pride, 
My brother's early joy ; 
And, standing near it now, 
I seem again a boy. 


*Tis like a sacred shrine, 

Where constancy and truth, 
In harmony, unite. 

With hope, and love, and youth; 
— poeey recalls ; 

e dreams of brighter years —_—_ 

And brings the loved sind 

Who shared our smiles and tears, 


How oft I’ve felt the spell 
Of some familiar strain 
Steal o’er its polished keys, 
Across my troubled brain : 
Those good old-fashioned tunes, 
Those unpretending lays, 
Are med’cine to my soul, 
F’en in these distant days. 


The touching tale of grief 
Was rendered sadder yet 
By one whose melting voice 
« Inever can forget; 
Anon the tone was changed, 
When the times of joyous mirth 
Claimed gayer minstrelsy, 
To cheer the winter’s hearth, 








That well-remembered group, 
I see them gathered now, 
In graceful unison 
Their mingled voices flow. 
The favorite musi¢-book, 
All through its leaves they roam, 
But still they longest dwell 
On themes that tell of home. 





Sweet home, dear home, indeed, The 
Where shall I find its seat ? friends. 
Where once our roof-tree grew, nese he 
Is now a crowded street. are ass 

For me, the thoughts of home, f ‘ 
When fondest thither bent, ei 
Aye bring me to the side a sort | 
Of that old instrument. approa 
The painted centse-piece, ag aie 
The lyre, the lute, the wreath, is plac 
Were each essential] parts ther, V 
Of pictures wrought beneath ; be ben 
And oh, what curious scenes, fore hi 
From childish vision hid, her co 
Were to my sight revealed, iohte 
When opened wide the lid. ro 
How time has favored it, in the 
And hallowed every part! ation 

Then do not lightly seek F bh: 
To break its faithful heart ; — 
But spare, oh Fashion, spare not bé 
That old piano, pray ! suffer 
Give it a humble place, haps | 
But send it not away. R. 3.0. MM lest tl 

——— you. 
THANKSGIVING HYMN. im 
Father, Lord of all creation, infant 
On thy glad thanksgiving-day, ly as 
We would humbly bow before thee, screa 
And our grateful vows would pay. closet 
Grateful hearts to thee we bring, shrin 
Lord, aceept our offering. opera 
For the sweet and pleasant spring-tume, sort « 
For the summer’s golden hours, inche 

For old Autumn’s harvest treasures, on 

For this glorious world of ours, : 
Grateful hearts to thee we bring, — 
Lord, accept our offering. deat! 
For sweet friends and kind affections, we 


Gentle hearts, and home’s dear love, 
For bright health and holy pleasures, and 



















































For the faith that soars above, Chin 
Grateful hearts to thee we bring, culty 
Lord, accept our offering. The 
That to us poor sinful mortals seld 

Thou hast given the word of life, dres 
To direct our wayward footsteps The 

Through this world ofsin and strife, 9 ofte. 
Grateful hearts to thee we bring, and 
Lord, accept our offering. pre 
For salvation free and glorious, mal 

For the cross to us displayed. Lar 
For the words of wondrous mercy, wa 

“ Christ our righteousness is made,” 
Grateful hearts to thee we bring, bel 
Lord, accept our offering. hot 

los 
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